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his month we're going to take a 
i good look at one of the most , | 
basic PC tasks that you are likely 
to come across — making an MS-DOS 


‘system’ disk. 


If you have a floppy disk-based PC, 
the making of system disks is an 
essential process if you don’t want the 


whole business of computing to be 


unnecessarily difficult to manage. Hard ~~ This month it’s back to basics at the Beginners’ 
disk users might find themselves using 


the facility less frequently, but they will | Workshop as Mike Hardaker explains what's involved 


find that occasionally the need does arise jy building a system disk. 
and it most definitely helps to know just 


how to cope with such a situation (see 
Panic Disk on page 248). 
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BOOTSTRAPPING 

A ‘system’ disk is any disk which can be 
used to ‘bootstrap’ (or start up) your PC 
in the same way as your MS-DOS disk 
can. There are any number of reasons 
why you might want to put together such 
a disk, but the main one is specifically 
for the floppy disk-based system. If you 
start up your PC with the MS-DOS disk 
which was shipped with the computer, 
you will find that you have to remove 
that disk and replace it with a program 
disk containing your application. Then, 
from time to time, your computer will 
demand that you replace the MS-DOS 
disk for a few moments while it 


@ Although you can’t 
list hidden system files 
using standard 
MS-DOS commands 
such as DIR, a special 
file management 
package such as XTree 
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performs a particular task (most will find them 
commonly printing). 

All this floppy disk juggling is bad also be a pretty irritating process for you, _ program files, you can dispense with all 
for the disks, which are vulnerable to the user, when all you want to do is that unnecessary and time-consuming 
damage, and the more you shift them concentrate on getting on with the fiddling about and concentrate on using 
around, the more likely they are to particular job in hand. By creating a your computer for its intended purpose. 
corrupt their content. Of course, it can system disk and then adding your When you ‘reboot’ your PC with the 


PROJECT MENU - PART THREE | 


ib month we added some attractive colours to our menu and made MENU.BAT file as a rough template, 
: it the input from Function Keys for the menu options, all with the word igor ay reen -_ e ANSI ch 
the aid of ANSI.SYS. The menu ‘program’ (let’s bite the bullet - what 
ing here is actually a primitive piece of programming, like it 
not) looks acceptable to the user, but we can improve its 
ppearance still further. 
_ The main problem is our menu — despite its many smart colours Your final screen should look something the one 
and custom prompts, it is squashed into the top left hand corner of 
___ the screen, and would look considerably better and a lot more a 
ofessionally-produced if it occupied the full screen and was centred 
the display. — 
To arrange that, firstly fire up your word processor or text editor 
‘in such a way that you can work with plain ASCII files (just like with 
ast month’s examples, EDLIN isn’t really good enough for the job 


e going to be doing a certain amount of messing around 
a number of ESC codes). ve the ECHOed lines of your 


will let you achieve 
the same results. 
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BACK TO BASICS 


MS-DOS disk in the A-drive, the 
machine will first load two files called 
IO.SYS and MSDOS.SYS (they are 
actually called IBMBIO.COM and 
IBMDOS.COM if you have True Blue 
IBM PC-DOS, but they come to the 
same thing). 

Next, the file COMMAND.COM is 
loaded into your PC’s memory (RAM); 
this is the PC’s ‘command interpreter’ 
and on any occasion that you enter a 
command at the DOS-prompt, it 
intercepts it and directs it to the 
appropriate place — this will be itself. In 
the case of the commonly-used ‘internal’ 
MS-DOS commands such as DIR and 
COPY, or to an external MS-DOS 
program for commands such as 
FORMAT and XCOPY, or to another 
program entirely such as a word 
processor or spreadsheet. 

If you perform a DIR on your MS- 
DOS system disk, you will find 
COMMAND.COM, but not IO.SYS or 
MSDOS.SYS (or their Big Blue 
counterparts); this is because they are 
‘hidden’ files — so ensure that you do not 
forget that they are there. To copy them 
on to a new disk you cannot use the 
COPY command because they have to 
reside in a special area at the very 
beginning of the disk known as the ‘boot 
sector’. Therefore, you will have to use 
the SYS command. 


COPYING THE SYSTEM 

Using the MS-DOS SYS command is 
simplicity itself, all you have to do is 
ensure that you are in your MS-DOS 

directory and then, assuming that you 


want to copy the system files to the A- 
drive, enter: 


SYS A: 


What happens next rather depends on 
what release of MS-DOS you have — and 
the hardware manufacturer’s alterations 
to that release. At the very least, you will 
have IO.SYS and MSDOS.SYS copied 
over to your target disk, followed by the 
message ‘system copied’. In some cases, 
COMMAND.COM will be copied as 
well, but most systems expect you to do 
that yourself. The process itself is easy 
enough — just use the MS-DOS COPY 
command in the normal way. 

Having done that, you can copy or 


create an AUTOEXEC.BAT and 
CONFIG.SYS file (as described in 
earlier episodes of Beginners’ 
Workshop), and Bob’s your uncle. In 
most cases, you will now have a system 
disk with plenty of room to take your 
program files. 

If you are starting from scratch with a 
brand new disk, you don’t have to use 
the SYS command. Instead, when you 
are formatting the disk — using the MS- 
DOS FORMAT command to prepare the 
disk for MS-DOS — you can use the /S 
switch. So the following will format the 
disk in the A-drive and copy the system 
files over to it: 


FORMAT A: /S @ 


